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terialism is not, at bottom, that of Vogt and Buchner. This also accounts 
for his contention that the dispute between idealism and materialism is merely 
a verbal wrangle, and that the important issue is the issue between monism 
and dualism. 

The book is provided with an appendix of thirty closely printed pages, con- 
taining references and notes. But while it furnishes abundant evidence of 
scholarship and labor, its style is relatively untechnical and is both clear and 
pleasing, and those who are interested in the topics therein discussed will find 

in the work an ample reward for a careful reading. 

B. H. Bode. 
University of Illinois. 

Lectures on the Experimental Psychology of the Thought Processes. By E. B. 

Titchener. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1909. — pp. ix, 318. 

These lectures, delivered at the University of Illinois, in March, 1909, con- 
stitute the author's reply to the critical comment aroused by his lectures at 
Columbia University the preceding year, which were published under the title: 
The Psychology of Feeling and Attention. In that work the writer formulated 
his sensationalistic doctrine of the data of consciousness; in the present, he 
subjects to review the recent literature of the thought processes, with a view 
to the critical estimate of its bearing upon the problem of the existence of 
another than sensational and imaginal elements. 

This literature presents the results of studies which have, in chief part, issued 
from the psychological laboratory. Its method, through inevitable selection, 
has been that of systematically controlled introspection — the Ausfrageex- 
periment. Against this method, which has aroused hostile criticism, the writer 
urges, incidentally, the only valid charge which can be brought against it, 
when he laments that in one series of experiments the observers were not 
allowed complete freedom of association, and says of another that the experi- 
menter got back from his subjects pretty much what he put into their heads. 
There are two essential phases of laboratory work — reaction and introspec- 
tion, the former of which must finally receive introspective interpretation, 
whether from subject or conductor. In the Ausfrageexperiment the latter 
of these phases is made central and exclusive. It seems the only way in which 
the field of thought processes can be approached; and the one danger by which 
the method is beset is that of suggestion, the danger that the reporter shall 
not give a full and unbiased account of his experience, but be determined in 
either the object of his attempts or the form in which his report is cast by 
the expectations or directions of the experimenter. 

The discussion of experimental studies is preceded, in the first two lectures' 
by a general critical review of current conceptions of the elements and criteria 
of the psychical, with a view to establishing the methodological basis of sen- 
sationalism. The writer, at the outset, expresses the belief that differential 
psychology, which brings to light the variations in individual mental consti- 
tution, will do much to allay the perennial controversies of the text-books. 
The creation of a conventional conception, of the mental image for example, 
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may go far to account for a failure to recognize as imaginal types of experience 
which differ so largely as the kinsesthetic does from the visual. When the 
writer attempts the description of his own ' visual schemata ' one is tempted 
to wonder whether this full and exact introspector has not failed to identify 
certain kinsesthetic phases of his own experience, on account of the dominance 
of the visual conception of imagination. 

As to the first of the two methodological points urged, sensationalism is to 
be taken as a purely heuristic principle, the adoption of which is to be deter- 
mined by its sufficiency for psychological analysis; it represents, indeed, the 
principle of economy which reflection is to bring to bear, at each stage of prog- 
ress, upon the problem of analysis, in conceiving experience of meaning, atti- 
tude, or other ' non-imaginal ' sorts, as hitherto unresolved complexes of sen- 
sational elements. 

In the second lecture the author turns to a yet more serious defect of method, 
the confusion of logical with psychological criteria, of existential with refer- 
ential aspects of experience. He deals with two forms, the discrimination 
of act and content, or ' immanent objectivity ' (Brentano) and the inclusion 
of objective reference or ' transitive objectivity ' (Stout). The former criterion 
lies closer than the latter to a true psychological point of view. It is, indeed, 
the result of a psychology of reflection, not of observation, and thus falsely 
reads into the qualitative content of an experience that which is properly a 
logical implication of the situation; but it is based on a true psychological 
distinction, that, namely, between the temporal course of a mental process 
and its qualitative specificity. 

With transitive objectivity the writer is less patient. It makes the intention, 
or direction upon an object, the specific criterion of the psychical. To this 
it is replied, first, that such pointing appears also in the physical world, as in 
the mutual implications of organization, and, secondly, that it is not universal 
within the psychical field. I am not persuaded that, in the essential meaning 
of the term as applied to consciousness, this character does appear within the 
physical world. The point may be raised whether the writer himself does 
not here pass from the standpoint of observation to that of reflection. But 
this possibility, indeed, is recognized in the Lectures, in the reference to a dis- 
tinction between mere Hinweisen and an inneres Bezogensein. The essential 
point of the writer's criticism, however, is that transcendence has no place 
within psychology, — and a more weighty and needed reminder could not 
be urged. The extra-mental term must not be included without a distinct 
recognition that one is leaving the very ground of analytical psychology, and 
passing over to the field of logical and practical relations. 

The third and fourth lectures of the series discuss the summary results 
of the work of Marbe and Orth, of Watt, Ach and Messer, and, more incident- 
ally, of Woodworth and Binet. Two general conceptions emerge from the 
multitude of details, that of conscious attitude — Bewrisslseinslage — and 
that of thought-element. Of the nature of the Bewusstseinslage the various 
writers in question can say relatively little; of its behavior they say much. 
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In general, conscious attitudes are described as of two types, intellectual 
— awareness of meaning — and emotional — awareness of relation — with 
certain intermediate forms, such as Ach's 'awareness of determination ' and 
' awareness of tendency.' The Beivusstseinslage is susceptible of manifold 
elaborations, the range of which may be expressed in the Author's words — 
since meaning, for the analytical psychologist, is to be found in the idea's 
contextual relations — that " the meaning of a word has a continuous scale 
of representations in consciousness, from the zero-point of inseparable fusion 
with look or sound of the word itself up to distinct realization as a group of 
visual and verbal associates." 

The other aspect of this matter of conscious attitudes is the direction, as 
serial determination, of consciousness with which they are connected, the 
problems of the Aufgabe. The distinct formulation of this factor, the writer 
considers, ' has made it impossible for any future psychologist to write a psy- 
chology of thought in the language of content alone,' and he sees in this prin- 
ciple, in alliance with genetic sensationalism, a hopeful guide to future experi- 
mental study. We must consider in their mutual implications these two 
forms, or elements of meaning, the context of ideas in the ' closed conscious- 
ness,' and the determinierende Tendenzen which the temporal course of the 
mental process reveals. The first raises a specific problem of the qualitative 
content of consciousness, and of it the writer says in conclusion that meaning 
is always in context, — I take this to mean context in the ' transverse section ' 
of consciousness — and ' is carried by all sorts of sensational and imagina- 
tional processes.' 

In the second form of experience, where not even the Aufgabe comes to con- 
sciousness, is the analytical psychologist consistent in using the term ' meaning' 
at all? The writer says: " I doubt if meaning need necessarily be conscious 
at all, — if it may not be ' carried ' in purely physiological terms." In such 
cases there is no discoverable psychical context, in the first meaning of the 
term; one must make the ' longitudinal seccion ' of consciousness and find 
meaning in the relations which the successive phases of the mental process 
exhibit. Is not this a psychology of reflection, involving the fallacy of sub- 
stituting logical implication for psychological observation? Reflection may 
of course thus unify the temporal elements of a given bit within the stream of 
consciousness under a single concept; but is it not rather correct, in such cases, 
to say simply that meaning has lapsed, since meaning, as qualitative constitu- 
ent of consciousness, has disappeared and only organization remains. 

The second problem is that of an independent thought-element. The writer 
premises his discussion by the reminder that here as elsewhere the require- 
ment is imperative that an existential treatment shall be followed ; the 
so-called ' intentional ' character of thought — in which, moreover, it in no 
wise differs from memory, for example — must not seduce reflection into sub- 
stituting a referential standpoint for that of analytical psychology. Having 
in mind this distinction between intimation — Kundgdbe — and description, 
— Beschreibung — the assertion of a mental element, the ultimate unit in our 
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thought-experience, is directly challenged: " The observer is not describing 
his thought but reporting what his thought is about ; not photographing 
consciousness, but formulating the reference of consciousness to things." 
Conscious attitude and thought-element, in a word, are problems formulated 
for introspective analysis, not the final solution of such problems; and to the 
same category the Author assigns the manifold feelings of relation. 

These Lectures are much more than a critical resume of recent experimental 
literature. They present, in the first place, an exemplary case of the method 
of introspection; a penetrative and discriminating analysis is reported in 
simple and untechnical terms. Both the body of the Lectures and the ap- 
pended notes, in the next place, are filled with pertinent comment regarding 
the conceptions and mechanics of experimentation. In the field of method- 
ology the discussion is incisive and clarifying; from instances too many to be 
enumerated may be selected: the identification of the tasks by which the 
observation of physical science and the introspection of psychology are con- 
fronted, the discussion of the difficulties of introspection and of the stimulus- 
error, the summary of experimental methods in general together with technical 
criticism of the special investigations under consideration, the opposition of 
analytical and integrative conceptions in psychology, the separation of logical 
from psychological point of view, and the demarcation of the latter in a series 
of problems. Every beginner of laboratory work will find the book worth 
reading as an introduction to the experimental habit of mind. 

Robert Macdougall. 

New York University. 

The Autobiography. A Critical and Comparative Study. By Anna Robeson 

Bxjrr. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1909. — pp. 

viii, 451. 

The author of this work had a golden opportunity, yet a path beset with 
danger, especially at the beginning. Despite the ostensible modern interest 
in types of literature, very few of the recognized kinds have ever been method- 
ically described, and the autobiography is not one of the few. Such tentative 
efforts as McNicoll's study (in Essays on English Literature, London, 1 861 
— not cited by Mrs. Burr) are hardly worth mentioning; nor does Professor 
James's Varieties of Religious Experience, though it brings together not a few 
examples of at least one form of confession, and has been a source of inspiration 
to the writer of this book, contain precisely an investigation into the nature 
of a literary species. In any case, the wide field of autobiography was as open 
to an original application of the scientific method as the field of tragedy was 
before Aristotle wrote the Poetics, or the field of the dialogue before the sig- 
nificant treatise by Hirzel. 

It may seem unfair to appraise a recent work by standards such as those 
that underlie the Poetics, but on reflection this sort of comparison becomes 
inevitable; for the Aristotelian method, if we choose to call it so, is essentially 
the only possible one in the strict examination of a literary type. Indeed, we 
may ascribe the actual poverty in this branch of modern criticism to the fact 



